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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



June, 



What an Unlimited Anglo=American 
Arbitration Treaty Will Mean. 

Address delivered at the opening of the Baltimore Peace 
Congress, May 3, 1911. 

BY HIS EMINENCE, JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS. 

Mr. Chairman: I shall make my remarks, ladies and 
gentlemen, as brief as possible, as I do not wish to de- 
tain the honored President of the United States, who is 
soon going to address you. I was requested to offer a 
prayer at the opening of this great convention of peace, 
but I regard a specific invocation quite unnecessary, inas- 
much as I am satisfied that all the addresses that shall 
be made from this place today will be prayers for peace. 

I assume that the purpose of this great and distin- 
guished gathering is to create, to promote closer and 
more friendly relations between the United States and 
Great Britain, and I am firmly persuaded that a treaty 
of arbitration between England and the United States 
would be not only a source of infinite blessings to both 
of the nations concerned, but also will prepare the way 
for enduring peace throughout the whole world. There 
are many reasons why there should be a closer alliance 
between England and the United States. We speak the 
same noble language, a language by the way which to- 
day is more generally employed than any tongue in the 
civilized world. Not only do we speak that same tongue, 
but we also enjoy the same literature; the classic lit- 
erature of England is outs, from Chaucer down to New- 
man, and the classic literature of the United States is 
claimed also by England. The literature of both coun- 
tries is a common heritage to both. 

Again, we are living practically under the same form 
of government. The head of our nation is the honored 
President before us. The head of England is the 
King. We are ruled by a constitutional republic ; Eng- 
land is ruled by a constitutional monarchy, and I ven- 
ture to say, without any disparagement whatever of other 
nations, that England and the United States have been 
more happy in reconciling and in adjusting legitimate 
authority with personal individual liberty than any other 
nations on the face of the earth. 

We all know the vast dominions of the British Em- 
pire. England's empire embraces about ten million 
square miles, or about one-fifth of the surface of the 
globe. Great was the extent of the Eoman Empire in 
the days of the imperial Csesars. The Empire of Eome 
extended into Europe as far as the Eiver Danube ; it ex- 
tended into Asia as far as the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
and into Africa as far as Mauretania. And yet the "ex- 
tent of the Roman Empire was scarcely one-sixth of that 
of the British Empire of today. 

Daniel Webster, the great statesman, about sixty years 
ago made a speech in the United States Senate in which 
he thus described the vast extent of the British Empire : 
"She has dotted the whole surface of the earth with her 
possessions and military forces, whose morning drum- 
beat, following the sun and keeping company with the 
hours, encircles the whole earth with one unbroken 
strain of the martial airs of England." 

The United States today houses one hundred millions 



of happy and contented people, and our nation, our gov- 
ernment, exercises a certain dominant, but still more a 
very salutary, influence on the many republics of Amer- 
ica that are south of us. We all know that its influence 
is not to destroy, but to save. This influence is not to 
dismember, but the aid of our President is always with 
the cause of peace and righteous economy. 

Oh, my friends, how happy will the day be when these 
two great nations unite in the cause of permanent friend- 
ship. 

We are told in Holy Scriptures that when the waters 
receded from the earth, in the time of Noah, Almighty 
God made a solemn covenant with the Patriarch and his 
posterity that from that time forth never again would 
this earth of ours be deluged by water, and as a sign, as 
a symbol, as an evidence of this covenant which He 
made, He caused an arc — a rainbow — to appear in the 
heavens. Let Britannia and Columbia join hands across 
the Atlantic, and their outstretched arms will form a 
sacred arc— a sacred rainbow — of peace, that will ex- 
cite the admiration of the world, and will proclaim to 
mankind that with God's help nevermore again shall 
this earth of ours be deluged with blood shed in fratri- 
cidal war. (Applause.) 

I am sure that the time is most auspicious for the 
consummation of this great event. It sees us start with 
the help of one whom we all honor, the President of the 
United States, who brings to its support his own strong 
personality and also the influence of his official position. 
(Applause.) I trust also that it will meet with the en- 
dorsement of our Congress. We know that it receives 
the encouragement of Sir Edward Grey, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of England. 

Looking around me here, I see that we have many dis- 
tinguished men sent upon the same glorious mission. 
They come to uphold the hands of the President in this 
mission just as the people of Israel upheld the arms of 
Moses when he addressed them. 

I pray that all you gentlemen who are participating 
in this glorious work will deserve to receive that title 
bestowed upon the friends of peace by the Prince of 
Peace, "Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God." (Long-continued ap- 
plause. ) 



A League of Peace. 

BY HAMILTON HOLT, MANAGING EDITOR OF THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 

Address made by Mr. Holt as president of the Third National 
Peace Congress, held in Baltimore May 3-6. 

The first National Peace Congress of the United 
States was held in New York City from April 14 to 17, 
1907 — just two months before the convening of the 
Second Hague Conference. In the personnel of its offi- 
cers, speakers, and delegates, it was the most distin- 
guished unofficial gathering ever held in the United 
States. 

As was to be expected, the main attention of the Con- 
gress was focussed on the coming Hague Conference. 
Nearly all the speakers discussed it, and the two most 
important resolutions passed were those favoring the ne- 



